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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded ) 
WOMEN’S MEETING. 

This meeting convened on Second-day, the 
14th instant, and after a prayer and an im- 
pressive silence proceeded to the usual busi- 
ness by calling the names of representatives. 
Nearly all responded, and in the absence of 
any minutes from ministers in attendance from 
other Yearly Meetings the uext business in 
order was the reading of epi-tles. Communica- 
tions from Ohio, New York, Baltimore and 
Illinois were read, and called forth much ex- 
pression of responsive feeling. Unusual stress 
was laid in all of these upon some of our im 
portant practical testimonies, especially in re- 
gard to temperance and uprightness of life; 
and it was hoped we might derive new energy 
in the advocacy of our principles from these 
faithful exhortations. 

Allusion was made tothe influence of so many 
Christian women in our land, now united in 
upholding the important testimony of temper- 
ance, and in combatting so far as they may 
the evils of intemperance, and it was believed 
their efforts will not be without due effect upun 
our times, 

At the afternoon sitting a Friend, on behalf 
of the representatives, repor ed that way did 
not open to propose any change of clerks. 
Martha Mellor for Clerk, and Jane D. Sat- 
terthwait for Assistant Clerk, were accord- 
ingly re-appointed. 
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Norticgs.. 
Review of THe Marke 


The Indiana epistle was then read, after 
which a committee was appointed to prepare 
answers to the epistles which had been re- 
ceived. In making this appointment, much 
care was felt aud expressed that the younger 
portion of the Society should be represented, 
aud the existence of a large body of the well- 
qualified young and middleaged be more 
fully recognized. 

A committee was also appointed to assist 
the clerks in collecting the exercises of the 
meeting for publication in the extracts; and 
it was concluded that the exercises of each 
day, thus prepared, should be read and con- 
sidered at the opening of the next day’s sit- 
tiug, instead of reading them all near the 
close of the Yearly Meeting. 

At the morning sitting on the 15th, after 
reading a short minute of the exercises of 
yesterday, a message was received from the 
Men’s Meeting announcing that they had 
agreed to appoint a committee of four from 
each Quarterly Meeting to take into con- 
sideration the proposed changes in the Dis- 
cipline referred from last year, which have 
for their object the equalization of the powers 
of Men’s and Women’s Meetings in the ad- 
ministration of the Discipline. They asked 
the co-operative action of the Women’s Meet- 
ing. A committee was accordingly appointed 
tor that service. 

The consideration of the state of the Soci- 
ety was then entered upon by the reading of 
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the firet Query. The answers seemed to in- 
dicate an increased interest, especially as re- 
ards the attendance of meeiings for business. 
n the answers to the sec.ud Query the 
acknowledgment of the continuance of Chris- 
tian love and of spiritual unity among us was 
rather fuller than usual. 

An earnest exhortation to a diligent at- 
tendance vf small meetings as promotive of 
brotherly love and as a means of spiritual 
refreshment was cordially responded to by 
many experienced Friends. 

At the afternoon sitting the consideration 
of the state of Society was resumed by read 
ing the Third Query and answers. In regard 
to plainness of dress and address, much de- 
ficiency was noted, and several Friends feel- 
ingly addressed the meeting in regard to the 
importance of adhering to simplicity and 
economy in dress, and to purity and correct- 
ness of language. 

The need of furnishing the right kind of 
reading for the youth and of guarding them 
from the corrupting influence of that litera- 
ture which has not truth for its basis, was 
also presented, and Friends were earnestly 
recommended tu a discrimivatiug study of the 
Scriptures as a help to a comprehension of 
Divine Truth. 

The Fourth Query, which introduces the 
important principles of temperance and mod- 
eration, also elicited much interest and con- 
cern, and gratitude was expressed in view of 
the great improvement which the present 
generation has witnessed in regard to the use 
of spirituous liquors among Friends. 

The answers to the Fifth Query seemed 
more satisfactory than usual—almost no ex- 
ception being made to its requisitions. 

The Sixth Query was also answered clear, 
with the one exception as regards the testi- 
mony to a free gospel ministry. Some of the 
answers mentioned that members did occasion- 
ally attend other places of worship where a 
paid ministry officiates, and expressed a doubt 
whether this custom was not a violation of the 
testimony professed by Friends. 

On the 16th inst. the subject of temperance 
was again introduced, and a Friend who is 
deeply concerned in regard to it, proposed to 
the meeting the preparation of an address of 
encouragement and sympathy to the wife of 
the President of the United States for the 
noble stand we are informed she has taken, 
in accord with her husband, in the exclusion 
of intoxicating beverages from the table of 
the Executive Mansion. Many Friends at 
once gave their cordial approval of the pro- 
position, and favored the appointment of a 
committee to prepare such an address. A 
very remarkable feeling of unanimity was 
manifested by the meeting generally, and a 


small committee was accordingly appointed 
to prepare the document. ; 

The reading of an excellent epistle from 
Genesee Yearly Meeting was the next busi- 
ness, after which the morning session closed. 

In the afternoon the requisitions of the 
Seventh Query claimed the attention of the 
meeting. All of the answers represented that 
there was a very good degree of care among 
Friends to live prudently and be just in all 
their dealings. 


The responses of the Eighth Query indi- * 


cated that the provisions of our Discipline 
have been in good measure regarded in deal- 
ing with offenders. 

Several Friends felt concerned to urge in- 
dustry and frugality upon all, and especially 
upon the young, since labor is good both for 
mind and body, and economy is the mother 
of liberality. 

The subject of appropriating a part of the 
Yearly Meeting fund for the free distribution 
of Friends’ Intelligencer among such of our 
members as are not able to pay for it, was 
now introduced and the measure approved by 
a considerable number of voices ; but, a few 
objecting on the ground that this was the duty 
of Monthly Meetings, the needful action to 
accomplish the result was not taken. 

The answers to the Query in regard to 
schools under the care of Monthly or Pre- 
parative Meetings, showed that the concern 
for the guarded education of our youth has 
not declined, and that means are extensively 
provided for that purpose. 

An interesting report from the Committee 
on Education was read; and a nominating 
committee appointed to bring forward, in 
conjunction with a committee of Men’s Meet- 
ing, the names of Friends suitable to serve on 
that appointment. 

Just before the close of the meeting, a 
Friend expressed with much weight and teel- 
iug her conviction that the time has now come 
when Philadelphia Yearly Meeting should 
recognize the necessity of a division. She 
alluded to the extremely crowded condition 
of the meeting and to the impossibility of its 
deliberations being so calm and so satisfactory 
to all as would be desirable. 

On the afternoon of the 17th this subject 
was again introduced, and after much expres- 
sion favorable to the appointment of a com- 
mittee to consider this important subject, a 
deputation was sent to lay the matter before 
Men’s Meeting. Information was returned 
that Men’s Meeting was not prepared to take 
any action on the subject at this time, and it 
was the opinion of many that it should come 
up in the regular channel of Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings. The message from 
Women’s Meeting was not placed on minute, 
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but the representatives and Friends generally 
were verbally advised to bear the subject in 
their minds. 

Epistles addressed to Friends in Illinois, 
New York and Genesee, were read, and, with 
slight modifications, adopted. 

On the 18th, an epistle prepared for 
Friends of Indiana was read at the opening 
of the morning session and adopted, and after 
this the essay for presentation to Lucy W. 
Hayes was read, and after some discussion 
was returned to the committee for slight addi 
tions and modifications. Deborah F. Whar- 
ton and Sarah Hoopes were appointed to pre- 
sent the address. The Baltimore and Ohio 
epistles were then read and approved. 

The afternoon session was opened by a visit 
from Isaac Hicks, of Long Island, N.Y., who 
spoke some words of exhortation and encour- 
agement. The report of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs then came before the meeting, 
and a portion of it was read. Since the entire 
document is to be published, it was deemed 
wise to abridge the reading at this time. 

The report of the committee to nominate 
suitable persons to constitute a committee on 
education for the ensuing year was approved. 

The report of the Joint-committee on the 
Alteration of the Discipline was considered, 
and the modifications prup sed in order to 
made it harmonious throughout were ap- 
proved, and the report adopted entire. 

The last business of the Yearly Meeting was 
the reading of the memorials of our deceased 
Friends Elizabeth Comfort and Lydia Gill- 
ingham. Much additional testimony to their 
worth was offered by those who had enjoyed 
intimate acquaintance with these dear departed 
Friends, aud we were again reminded of the 
glorious voice from heaven, heard by him who 
wrote the Apocalypse, ‘‘ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 

“To the Yearly Meeting :—Atter our re- 
appointment one year ago, we organized by 
appointing, in addition to the committees for 
the different Quarterly Meetings, a sub com- 
mittee of six Friends, who were requested to 


_ make increased efforts for the promotion of 


the work, visiting such schools and neighbor- 
a as in their judgment might be thought 
est. 

“Conferences have been held with Friends 
at Newtown Square, Edgewood, Valley, and 
Bristol, Pa., Mullica Hill, Upper Greenwich, 
Rancocas and Woodbury, N. J., and at Eas- 
ton, Md. At all of these places they have 
schools, most of them being well conducted. 
Those at Upper Greenwich and Mullica Hill 
were started the past year. The Quarterly 








Meetings of Western, Caln and Haddonfield 
were visited, and the attention of Friends 
called to the subject. The two latter meet- 
ings appointed committees to have the matter 
in charge. Way did not open at Western 
Quarter for the consideration of the subject. 
Of the schools above mentioned, most of the 
children attend mid-week meetings, though 
there are exceptions where the school house 
is remote from the meeting-house. This is to 
be regretted, and Friends of these places are 
asked not to lose sight of the importance of 
the subject. 

“ We also desire to encourage the use of 
the plain language by the teachers of Friends’ 
schools, and would call attention to the 
importance of neatness and order, and the 
formation of proper habits in the school-room. 
While we have no disposition to recommend 
singularity or an adherence to customs that 
will not bear the searching investigation of 
the inquirer after truth, we do feel that we 
would be strengthened as a Society if we made 
a firmer stand against the adoption of ex- 
travagant practices, and against a departure 
from that simplicity becoming a consistent 
Friend. Let us not be stumbling-blocks in 
the way of others by stepping aside from the 
path of self-denial. 

‘In presenting this, our Fifth Annual Re- 
port, though there is that to encourage, we 
feel keenly that the cause of a guarded edu- 
cation has not advanced as could be wished. 
The too general apathy felt by Friends 
throughout our Yearly Meeting on this im- 
portant subject produces feelings of real re- 
gret, and nothing but a sense of duty induces 
us to labor. Oue of the important aids to the 
continuance of our Society, we think, is the 
careful guarded training of our children, 
commenced early in life at home and con- 
tinued at school. The opportunities for 
school learning so liberally distributed over 
the land, and willingly embraced by many of 
our members, presents one of the difficulties 
with which we have to contend. Some of 
these members are concerned Friends who, 
experiencing the increased cost of living and 
the necessity for strict economy in the man- 
agement of their affairs, think they must 
choose such schools for their children as are . 
furnished at the least cost. Whilst we be- 
lieve that these free schools have their value 
and place in the community, we repeat our 
oft-expressed conviction that a properly con- 
ducted Friends’ school, with teachers who are 
members or in sympathy with Friends, is the 
best for Friends’ children, and in accordance 
with this view we desire that the Yearly 
Meetiug will continue its care over the sub- 


ject. Four schools have received aid to the 


amount of $370, which, added to the expenses 
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incurred by this committee, amounts to 
$422 38, as expended the past year. 
“On behalf of the committee, 
“Wn. Wave Griscom, Clerk.” 


sillcantentcideailblasceccaiens 
From Beck’s “ London Friends.” 
LONDON FRIENDS IN THE DAYS OF THE PRO- 
TECTORATE, 


Meanwhile the numbers of the London 
Friends continue greatly to increase, and 
the priests confessed there was such a power 
among them that none who came to them can 
escape. Edward Burrough, writing at this 
time, says the meetings are always large, 
quiet and precious. Truth spreads and grows. 
Richard Hubberthorne describes the meet- 
ings of this period as “ full and large where 
there is any to declare the truth* among 
them,” and “they that are great in the earth, 
the Power of Truth strives through them and 
is drawing them in daily.” Alexander Par- 
ker speaks “of a mighty thirst and a desire 
and openness.” This rapid growth continued 
till in 1678 Friends numbered 10,000 in Lon- 
don } alone; such was the “result” that had 
attended the labors of these early preachers 
in the great city; so was realized that which 
Anthony Pearson wrote—‘ There is like to 
be a great harvest here.” 

Throughout this early vigorous and in- 
creasing period, the Suciety recognized two 
classes of meetings, as before shown; the 
one for the “rude multitude,”’ where the ser- 
vice was of such a nature as to be called 
“threshing,” Bible in baud, as we see from 
the picture W. Crouch has left of Edward 
Burrough ; the other, more retired gatherings 
in numerous private houses, where silence 
was a marked feature. In that day these 
arrangements were blessed as a means of io- 
gathering aud building up, yielding in these 
respects large results. Muay they not serve 
as evsamples to encourage those in our large 
cities, surrounded as in London, with masses 
of poor and ignorant people (not atteuding 
ordinary Friends’ Meetings) to adopt as the 
early Friends did, special means suited to 
spe.ial circumstances, instead of thinking 
that a Friends’ Meeting, to be one, must be 
of the same kind, whether the awakened and 
the refined, the ignorant and rude, are as- 
sembled. 

The public meeting places in use at this 
time comprised only two—the Bull and Mouth 
for the city and the other at Westminster, 





* This is italicised as showing the importance at- 
tached to preuchi: g in these gatherings. 

7 From 1801 to 1811 the deaths amongst Friends 
of London »nd Miadlesex averaged 50 per annum, 
out of 2,270 members. At the same rate the 300 
recorded deaths in i678 woula show a population 
of 13,620, say 10,000, to allow for supposed higher 
death-rate in early times. 


near the Abbey. The more private meetings 
held in houses were numerous, and form quite 
a list as we extract their names from such 
works as those of Wm. Crouch and Gilbert 
Latey, thus: In the city there were two, in 
Aldersgate one being at the house of Sarah 
Sawyer, and the other near it at Sarah Yates’ 
in Aldersgate street.: Another neighbor, one 
Sarah Mat:hews, in Whitecross street, also 
opened her dwelling for the same jurpose. 
Still more within the city, at the sign of the 
Helmet, in Basinghall street, Samuel Vasse, 
or Vaux, allowed a meeting at his house. In 
the neighborhood of Doctors’ Commons, 
Gerrard Roberts, living in Thomas Apostles, 
freely opened his doors, and besides having 
meetings there regularly, so hospitably en- 
tertained all traveling Friends as to lorg 
make his house a sort of headquarters ior 
their conferences previous to obtaining premi- 
ses in Gracechurch street. Humphrey Bach, 
or Bates, a goldsmith, at the sign of the Snail, 
in Tower street, was another who sheltered a 
meeting. So also Robert Dring, near him in 
Watting street, and Simou Dring, bis broth- 
er, in Moorfields. Then there was John 
Oakley, of Westbury street, Spitalfields, and 
John Elson, at the sign of the Peel, in Clerk- 
enwell, both founders of future well known 


mecttings, through having opened their houses 


to the service. Moré westward, we find the 
origin of the Savoy Mecting at Nicholas 
Bond’s, who was then living at Worcester 
Houee, in the Strand, and Wm. Woodcock, 
in the Savoy itself. Proceeding further 
westward to Westminster, one Elizabeth Trott, 
of Pall Mall, a widow near (as they call it) 
James’s House, long sheltered a meeting 
there ; so also did Stephen Hart, in his house 
in the New Palace Yard. And lying out in 
the country beyond this, we find a William 
Bond, of Chiswick, and afterwards one living 
near the lime-kilns at Hammersmith, record- 
ed as allowing meetings to be held in their 
houses. And others whose names are not 
given offered the same facilities to their friends 
at Mitcham, Croydon, Walworth asd Lam- 


beth Marsh. Returning to the east, there ¥ 


was Captain Brock, of Mile End, or Stepk- 
ney, whose house became the precursor of 
Ratcliff Meeting, and a Gilbert or Gobert 
Sikes is mentioned as also allowing a meeting 
at his house in Hackney. In the borough of 
Southwark there were several; one at the 
house of the widow Webb in Jecob street, 
thus originating Herslydoun Meeting. Then 
Henry Clark and Thomas Hackleton, both 
of Bankside, and William Shewen, of Ber- 
mondsey street, also Daniel Fleming, of 
Blackman street—four separate gatherings, 
the germs of what became eventually the 
large Meeting of Southwark. 
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RELIGION IN RUSSIA. 

At this time, when the eyes of the world 
are turned upou Russia, it is especially de- 
sirable to know the distinctive religious belief 
of that country. ‘Turkey is known to be 
M>bammedan, and the religious world under- 
stands what that means, aud that it is one 
belief, one sect, and founded on the teachings 
of Allah’s prophet. But while Russia is 
called a Christian country, very little seems 
to be known aside from the general truth. 
This is owing to various causes, One of these 
is the fact that the Greek Church, which is 
the established religion of the country, is so 
little known outside that land; and another 
that the numerous sects which there abound 
hide and conceal themselves from even the 
Russian au‘horities, owing to the domineering 
spirit of the Established Church. The most 
noticeable feature of heresy in that land is 
its peculiar manner. American heresy is uni 
formly a cuiting away from established rules 
aud customs of the Church which the heretic 
deems obsolete, but in Russia the heretics are 
those who cling to the ancient belief in all its 
literalneas as handed down through the ages. 
The Established Church advances, constantly 
changing its ritual and ceremonies, and the 
literalist who refuses to conform is excommu- 
nicated and wholly cast out. Asa result of 
this fact there have been numerous dissen- 
sions, the first occurring during the patri- 
archate of Nikon. Of course such a spirit of 
strict construction would naturally result in 
additional divisions, and so the dissenters have 
gone on dividing until they far exceed in 
number the deno.ninations of our own land. 
At first these new hodies have found it difficult 
to procure priests, iuasmuch as there was no 
way in which they could be consecrated ; but, 
strange as it may seem, they waved so im 
portant a point and gradually accepted rene- 
gades from the Established Church, though 
still clinging to their distinctive belief. Some 
of these bodies are the best citizans of Rus 
sia, and while the Caurch is ready to enforce 
its intolerant measures the government often 
declines t» interfere, and therefore leaves them 
unmolested. In striking contrast with this 
spirit on the part of the Greek Christians to- 
ward other Christian bodies and sects, is their 
relation to the religious beliefs of other na- 
tions They never think of proselyting. Tue 


the probable results upou the religious world 
should the war now raging result favorably 
for the powerful and peculiar northern nation 
which is waging it. Judging from this data, 
then, there is little prospect that the religious 
aspect of these countries, so far as their es- 
tablished religions are concerned, will be 
changad in the least, while the Protestant mis- 
sions will probably feel the effect to a greater 
extent than the churches of either of the 
contending -nations. It is very easy to see, 
however, that the pretext that the present 
struggle is a religious war is the most flimsy 
of excuses, while the participation of any 
nation on assumed religious grounds is also 
absurd.— The Alliance. 





KEEP YOUR TROUBLES SACRED. 


A worthy wife of forty years’ standing, 
and whose life was not all made up of sun- 
shine and peace, gives the following sensible 
and impressive advice to a married pair of 
her acquaintance. The advice is so good, 
and so well suited to all married people, as 
well as those who intend entering that estate, 
that we here publish it for the benefit of such 
persons : 

“Preserve sacredly the privacies of your 
own house, your married state and your 
heart. Let not father or mother, sister or 
brother, or any third person, ever presume to 
come in between you two, or to share the joys 
and sorrows that belong to you two alone. 
With God’s help build your own quiet world, 
not allowing your dearest earthly friend to 
be the confidant of aught that concerns your 
domestic peace. Lt moments of alienation, 
if they occur, be healed at once. Never, 
no, never speak of it outside, but to each 
other confess, and all will come out right. 
Never let the morrow’s sun still find you at 
variance, 
will do you good, and thereby your souls will 
grow together, cemented in that love which 
is stronger than death, and you will become 
truly one.”— Christian Register. 





WHEN that abhorrence which society now 
shows to direct theft is shown to theft of all 
degrees of indirectness, then will these mer- 
cantile vices disappear. When not only the 


possibility that a Tartar should be anything | trader who adulterates or gives short meas- 


but a Mohammedan has never entered the 
Russian mind, and should the present war 
terminate in the subjugation of Turkey, no 
change would be made ia the religious belief 
of the inbabitants which should remain. 
These facts give us uot only an insight into 
the Church-and-State system where it is seen 


in operation, but also enable us to judge of 








ure, but also the merchant who overtrades, 
the bank director who countenances an ex- 
aggerated report, atid the railway director 
who repudiates his guarantee, come to be re- 
garded as of the same genus as the pick- 
pocket, and are treated with like disdain ; 
then will the morals of trade become what 
thzy should b2.— Herbert Spencer. 


Review and renew your vow; it | 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The Association of Friends for the promo- 
tion of First day Schools within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting held sessions 
during the late Yearly Meeting on the even- 
ings of Fourth, Fifth and Sixth days, which 
were interesting occasions. 

The minutes of the Executive Committee 
showed what had been done during the past 
six months, 

The fifteen essays offered in competition 
were not any of them adjudged by the Ex- 
amining Board as coming up to the standard 
required, and consequently the proposed ar- 
rapgement was not carried out; but four of 
them were thought to possess much merit, 
and with some changes it was believed they 
could be made acceptable to Friends. The 
Executive Committee of the General Con- 
ference co-operating, it was decided to pur- 
chase them. 

A First-day scho.1 of four classes besides 
an adult class was started at Alloway’s Creek, 
N. J., on First-day, 6th of Fifth month. 
Several years have elapsed since the small 
school once held thee was discontinued from 
discouragements which then seemed insur- 
mountable. Information was also given that 
@ scnool was expected to be opened at Eves- 
ham on the 20th inst. 

The Treasurer’s statement showed that all 
the quotas of the Unions had not been for- 
warded. 

The report of the Literature Committee 
was satisfactory. The child’s paper, “Scat- 
tered Seeds,” has a subscription list not vary- 
ing much from last year. It had about paid 
expenses, but the committee recommended an 
appropriation of not more than $100 to 
secure regular contributors to its columns. 
It was said that for want of compensation 
the best talent of our Society had found its 
way outside, where it has enriched others 
while our own has become impoverished. 

The Literature Committee, in conjunction 
with the Special Committee on the proposi- 
tion from Bucks Union, respecting Question 
Cards, had considered that matter. Some 
Friends feeling doubtful as to their usefulness 
in our First-day schools, the committee had 
not acted officially, but some members had 
prepared one sheet, containing four lessons, 
which had been printed at their owa expense 
asa sample. If sufficient demand is found 
for the same, others would be issued here- 
after. Most of the questions were given with- 
out the answers, as it was thought they would 
be less objectionable to Friends who have 
doubts on the subject. 

Quite an interesting discussion on the 
merits of such works occupied the most of 
the three evenings. Some feared that it was 


the entering wedge for a catechism and creed, 
to which it was replied that question books 
with answers had been used from the begin- 
ning of the First-day school movement 
amongst us, whilst Robert Barclay’s Cate- 
chism, which had questions and answers, had 
been in circulation from the early days of 
our Society. Some thought they would feeb 
better satisfied if the answers were given, as 
inexperienced young teachers, left to give 
their own answers, might inculcate very erro- 
neous ideas. 

The need of this kind of help was shown, 
and that applications were from time to time 
received, to be furnished with just such works 
and papers. 

It was urged by some that we were too apt 
to identify teaching with preaching, and to 
think the qualification which the latter should 
require, if rightly ordered, should also be 
connected with teaching. It was thought 
that whilst we should seek the aid of the 
Holy Spirit in our efforts, yet it was very 
proper that we should look over the lesson 
before-hand, and avail ourselves of whatever 
helps are at our command to illustrate and 
explain it. Whilst it is well toread and know 
the views and opinions of others, we should 


be 


not accept them merely because they are | 


theirs, unless in accord with our own under- 
standing. 

As no endorsement was asked for, the dis- 
cussion left the matter where it found it, as 
an individual concern, 

The Visiting Committee had given some 
attention to their duties. 

The delegates to the General Conference 
made a report regardiny the same. 

Epistles from the Association of Genesee, 
Indiana, New York and Baltimore were read, 
and expressions given in reference to the 
views therein presented. 

After mingling thus profitably together, 
the Association adjourned to the Tenth month 
next. ; 

The Executive Committee will meet in the 
Eighth month, at Newtown Square, Delaware 
co., at 9 A. M., of the day on which Concord 
Union meets there. J. M. T., Jr., Clerk. 


——__—_-~ee—- 





GUARD against reading too much or too 
rapidly. Read rather with attention; lay 
the book often down ; impress on your mind 
what you have read and reflect upon it. 

AMONG THE VAUDOIS. 
Concluded from page 215. 

Sixth day, 12 o'clock.—At Perrin our poor 
little servant girl got breakfast for us at 6.30 
this morning, and westarted, accompanied by 
two schoolmasters, who carried our baggage. 
In these valleys the pastor and the school - 
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master are almost the only people besides the 
working classes. The day is brilliant sun- 
shine; the views magnificent; all the higher 
mountains one sheet of snow, the sharp and 
rugged outlines contrasting beautifully with 
the dark, deep blue of this Italian sky. After 
we had come about a mile, we looked back 
on a scene of surpassing beauty, and there, 
sure enough, above the highest peak, soared the 
royal golden eagle, round and round in circles, 
hardly moving his gigantic wings. Higher 
and higher he advanced into the cloudless 
sky, and we watched him with intense delight, 
till at last he descended on the further side of 
the mountain, doubtless to seize some poor 
lamb, or kid, or bird. They told us at Praly 
that they carry off the hens from the cottages, 
and are very destructive. And now again 
language fails to describe the walk to Mar- 
nelle, where a meeting was appointed for us 
in a large temple, at nine o'clock. I could 
not eat the sour bread at breakfast, and so 
was ready for a pint or more of beautiful 
cold milk, which greatly refreshed me, and 
we went to meeting in the temple about 1,000 
feet high on the hillside. About five men 


and no women were there, so we waited pati- 
ently, and after a while had a congregation 
of 200 or 250—such dear, sweet, earnest faces. 
Ob! it was again like as with one heart and 
one soul we joined in worship, prayer and 
owe ; all fresh from their hard work, but so 


right and intelligent. They seemed as if 
they could not or would not go away, and I 
was so sorry we had no tracts for them. 
About a mile on the road, where the path 
divides, a large company from the higher 
mountains were waiting to take a last fare- 
well of us, so we had about the best open air 
meeting I ever knew; and such a shaking 
hands, and such rough, hard hands they were. 
We are just going to take some diuner; then 
to meeting, and on to Pomarel for another 
meeting. 

Prrosa, Ninth month 16th, 1876. 

I finished a letter yesterday at Perrin, just 
before we went to meeting in the temple 
there. The poor young pastor; who has just 
been deposed for intemperance, was very kiad 
tous. It was most affecting to see him and 
his sweet little boy of about four years old, 
and I never was more fully convinced of the 
rightness of our testimony against the drink. 
ing customs in every shape. There was a 
man present very drunk, and others nearly 
so. Our two schoolmasters dined with us and 
our young interpreter. They called for a 
bottle of wine and drank it. They were not 
at all tipsy, but they were flushed with wine. 
The ex pastor and his family came to the 
meeting, but he was not allowed to take any 
part, not even to give out a hymn, because he 
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had perhaps taken a few glasses more than 
these school masters, or because he was sooner 
affected by the drink, so one of these men offi- 
ciated, while the poor man sat near looking so 
sorrowful. It made my very heart ache, and 
right or wrong I spoke out fully and plainly 
against the custom altogether. It was a good 
meeting of about 70 people. Perrin is a con- 
siderable town, and like us the people do not 
come in the towns as they do in the country 
places Westarted directly after meeting, and 
came on here on foot. This is quite a place of 
business and of note, with very large silk 
factories. It is almost like a second Bess; 
brook—such a din of machinery, dwellings 
for the operatives, etc. There were only 
about 100 people to meeting last evening out 
of some thousands, but it was a good meeting, 
and we called on some very nice Christian 
people afterwards. We are at a very dirty 
Italian Hotel—nothing that I can say will 
give you an idea of the dirt and discomfort— 
everything covered with dirt. The rough 
bedroom floor almost as if one could sow a 
crop of seeds on the dirt lying upon it— 
broken windows, locks and bolts tumbling to 
pieces, and worse things than these, yet 
doubiless it is better than much that the 
Apostle Paul had to bear, much better than 
our Saviour experienced when He had not 
where to lay His head. We have just been 
to see the hospital, only a very few patients 
init. Dr Lantaret, the chief pastor of the 
Vaudois, met us there, and was very kind. 
He has a noble Temple here, but not a bit of 
feuce near or round it. A cow was feeding 
on the grass between the flagstones, under the 
handsome Grecian porch, and another a little 
way off. This is just the way they do here, 
and yet the neatness of the Orphanage and 
some few other places is almost beyond any- 
thing in England. I observe that the women 
do a deal of knitting as they walk on the 
roads, and even when carrying heavy bur- 
dens. Here again we are reminded of Shet- 
land. ' 

The quantity of silk worms kept to supply 
all these great mills must be prodigious. The 
smell from the cocoons is extremely bad. I 
find that the worms are kept in the houses, 
not on the mulberry trees. 

I am hoping for letters at La Tour, whither 
we are just going. A carriage has cme for 
us. We have done the Vaudvis district now, 
except three meetings to-morrow, and on 
Second-day we are intending to go over the 
mountains into France, and it will be another 
week then before we can get letters. 

Our little interpreter does very well for us. 
He is a bright lad, but we have some difficulty 
in getting him to speak slowly enough. [ am 
beginning to talk French, and sometimes get 
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on pretty well. The worst of it is if I get a 
sentence correctly and speak it, there is such 
a pouring forth in answer at such a rapid rate 
that I cannot perhaps understand a word, 
and then I am regularly done for. 

La Tour, Half-past 2 o’clock —We left 
Perosa just after I wrote the above; paid an 
extortionate price for our entertainment at 
that filthy place where we lodged; had a 
beautiful ride through a very rich country to 
this place, where everything seems like luxury 
after an experience among the mountains, 
and best of all, 1 have got thy letter from 
London, which has greatly cheered and com- 
forted me. We have three meetings in pros- 
a for to-morrow—one for the English in- 

abitants at 10 or 11 o’clock, one at Villar, 
and one at Babbie in the evening. On Second- 
day, I have already told thee what we have 
in prospect, but some people express doubts 
whether the snow will permit us to pass over 
the mountains into France. However, I feel 
best satisfied to make the attempt. In a week 
or thereabouts we expect to be at Marseilles, 
and to hear from home again. The past week 
has been one of incessant toil. We have 
managed over two meetings a day—14 in six 
days—and have walked very many miles 
over the mountains, often over paths so rough 
and steep that younger men might have been 
knocked up. What a mercy to have been en- 
abled to do it, and to have had such blessed 
meetings everywhere! To-day, we have none 
except the hospital of Perosa. Must try and 
Jay in a stock of strength for next week, 
which will, I expect, be harder work than 


apy. 





AN incident, which reminds one of Solo- 
mon’s judgment about the child, recently 
happened in an Eastern town. A question of 
the disputed ownership of a lost cow came up 
before the Cadi. The cow was claimed by an 
Armenian, but was held by a Mohammedan. 
As the oath of a Christian could not be taken 
against the word of a Moslem, the Cadi would 
not give the cow to the Armenian. But this 
Christian had the happy thought of sending 
for the calf. The joyous recognition between 
the calf and his mother convinced the Cadi 
that the cow belonged to the owner of the 
calf, and he ordered it to be restored. The 
calf was a better witness than the map. 








LOCAL INFORMATION. 

At Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, held at Race street on the 23d ult., 
George Truman and Lucretia Mott ob- 
tained minutes to attend New York Yearly 
Meeting, and Anne S Clothier one to visit 
the Southern Quarter of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. 





Martha E. Travilla was in attendance at 
Green Street Monthly Meeting on the 24th 
ult., with a minute from Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting, giving her liberty to visit the fami- 
lies of Friends living in Germantown and 
Frankford who are members of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting, also those who profess with 
Friends. Much unity with her concern was 
expressed in both men’s and women’s meet- 
ings, and Jonathan Rittenhouse offered to 
accompany her, which was fully approved. 

Deborah F. Wharton obtained a minute 
from Spruce Street Monthly Meeting, held 
on the 25th ult., to attend Genesee Yearly 
Meeting. R. 
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ConcERNING PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEEtTING.—The overcrowded condition of the 
Women’s Yearly Meeting has at different 
times claimed our attention, and essays pro- 
posing various plans to remedy the difficulty 
have appeared in our columns. Two years 
ago an effort was made to bring the subject 
before the Women’s Meeting, without accom- 
plishing the object, but at the recent annual 
gathering those who feel that the time has 
come for the serious consideration of the 
means for relief had a hearing. 

In a clear and forcible manner the subject 
was introduced into Women’s Meeting, and 
the proposition was so far approved as to 
appoint a deputation to. lay the matter before 
the Men’s Meeting, as will be seen by a syn- 
opsia of the proceedings of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in another part of the paper. 

Although the way did not open for further 
action at this time, the representatives were 
encouraged to present the matter to their 
several Quasterly Meetings, so that Friends 
in general may be induced to give the atten- 
tion to the subject which its importance de- 
mands. 

It is thought by some Friends that much 
of the overcrowding is due to the presence 
of many persons who are in the habit of 
attending our First day meetings, but who 
have not a right of membership in the Soci- 
ety. It is believed if these were excluded, 
there would be room for all the members who 
might wish to be present. We do not see 
how this objection is to be overcome while 
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Friends themselves invite non-members to sit 
with us. Certainly more care should be 
exercised in regard to it, but we do not think 
that this would remove the more serious hin- 
drances to the spiritual health and growth of 
the body. 

We are aware that the proposed division 
could not be effected without involving much 
feeling; but, as true members, earnestly con- 
cerned for the growth and development of 
the Christian principles we profess, should 
not the sacrifices that are connected with the 
human affections, if necessary, be cheerfully 
rendered for the cause of truth? 

In reference to the expression of the various 
exercises which usually claim the deep inter- 
est and serious consideration of our Yearly 
Meeting, we would bring into view, that 
while prominent speakers, accustomed to be 
heard in large assemblies, can generally find 
an opportunity to relieve their minds, there 
are many precious spirits who are compelled 
to suppress the fresh and living offerings with 
which they have been entrusted, and with- 
hold more than is meet, to their own disad- 
vantage, and to the loss of valuable testi- 
mony. 

We hope our members in all parts of the 
Yearly Meeting will calmly and seriously 
examine this grave subject, and be prepared 
to come to a wise conclusion when the time 
arrives for definite action. 





THe Fartaers or our Society.—The 
Friend (London) of Fifth month 1st, has 
some interesting remarks upon Robert Bar- 
clay’s work upon “ Tne Iaternal History and 
Development of the Society of Friends,” 
from which we make some selections. 

It is pointed out that the ideas, the scru- 
ples, the phraseology and the modes of action 
adopted by those who first bore the name of 
Friends, were closely connected with, and in 
part derived from, religious teachers who had, 
as it were, been feeling their way toward a 
more spiritual conception of the Kingdom of 
Christ, than was current in the Church of 
Rome, or in the Protestant State, Churches 
that arose at the epoch of the Reformation. 

The great personal influence of the first 
preachers of the Society, or of the devoted 


soldiers of the truth who gathered the S ciety’ 
and then organized it in its permanent form ; 
the great authority placed in the hands of 
George Fox by his faithful brethren, are 
rather surprising to modern Friends. Many 
will also be amazad in view of the vast pecu- 
niary efforts of the early Friends in the ser- 
vice of Truth, especially in the sustenance of 
those who were dedicated to the ministry of 
the Gospel, and in the maintenance of the 
wives and children of those who were impris- 
oned in gaols for persistence in the Divine 
service. 


“ Another feature of note in respect to the 
status of the early preachers amongst Friends 
was the strict discipline exercised over them, 
if their service was not to satisfaction. In 
1656 Edward Burrough sends one of the 
women preachers to George Fox with this 
note, ‘This little short maid that comes to 
thee, she has been this long while abroad, and 
in her there is little or no service as in the 
ministry. It were well to be laid on her to 
be a servant somewhere. That is more her 
place. I leave it to thee. Friends where 
she has been have been burdened by her.’ 
William Dewsbury exhorted Elizabeth 
Coates ‘to return to her place in the outward, 
and wait. Take heed of forwardness, lest 
thou lavish in words what thou seest in vision!’ 
Other instances hardly less quaint and sum- 
mary are given by Robert Barclay. 

‘* In subsequent pages our author attributes 
to the introduction into office of non-preach- 
ing Elders, a great lessening of spiritual zeal 
and strength iu the Society. We would not 
altogether dispute this view. Things were 
certainly out of harmony, when, as in a case 
mentioned at p 539, 24 Elders were in office 
charged with the duty of overseeing three 
Ministers. Still we think Robert Barslay 
underestimated the necessity of an oversight 
of the ministry, and for the provision of 
officers directly responsible to the congrega- 
tions at large for the decorous performance 
of public worship. The very instances we 
have just quoted, show the liability to mistake 
and disorder that existed in the first years of 
the Society’s history, aud it may be added 
that always will exist, as part of the price to 
be paid through human frailty, for the liberty 
of propbesying. That a Friends’ meeting is 
nearly the only Christian assembly left, whera 
this liberty exists even in theory, shows how 
strong must have been the influences opera- 
ting to restrain this liberty, and to exchange 
it for a more ensured order. We demur, 
therefore, to some parts of Robert Barclay’s 
book where he appears almost to deprecate 
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the existence of an oversight of the ministry, 
except such as may indirectly be exercised 
by the Preachers over each other. 

“ There are other passages also in reference 
to church officers which we cannot endorse. 
The: increase of secular business in church 
meetings seems inevitable as religious bodies 
grow older. If such business is transacted in 
a Christian spirit, by spiritually minded men, 
it is often most valuable in its educational 
influence upon the young, and is as truly re- 
ligious in its nature as matters less closely 
connected with the business of Earth. Its 
transaction may ca!l into the service of the 
Church talents, like those of Bezaleel, de 
rived from God, but that would never find 
scope in preaching, teaching, or exhortation.” 


A “ Frrenpiy” History or THE UNITED 
Srates.— From the author, Josiah W. Leeds, 
we have received a copy of a new book for 
schools which sets forth the history of our 
country in such a manner as to give due 
prominence to the great work of the enlight- 
ened apostles of toleration and of Spiritual 
Christianity, both of the Society of Friends, 
and of other religious bodies, in the planting 
of our commonwealthe. 

From a very cursory examination, we ven- 
ture to recommend this book tu the serious 


consideration of teachers who have charge of 


the education of the youth of our Society. 
It is published by J. B. Lippencott & Co. 
Price, $1.75 per copy. 





MARRIED. 
HIRST—MORGAN.—At Richmond, Ind., Fifth 
month 24th, 1877, with the approbation of White 
Water Monthly Meeting. Eli-~ha F. Hirst and Abby 
Morgan, both of the above place. 





DIED. 


CADWALLADER.—On Fourth month 9th, 1877, 
at the residence of his father in Yardleyville, Pa., 
John Seymour, son of Algernon S. and Susan J. 
Cadwallader, in the 21st year of his age; a member 
of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 

A beautiful life has gone out at the threshold of 
manhood, and the protection through infancy, the 
watchful care in childhood and the training of 
youth, which had prepared the way for a noble life 
of great usefulness and honor, have been denied in 
this world their fruitage. Words are useless to 
name the many worthy model virtues of the lost one. 
Gentle and manly, generous and just, unselfish, hon- 
est, truthful, having that self-respect which never 
forgets to be respectful to others. Kind and amia 
ble, polite by nature, and refined and moral in feel- 
ings and principles. Such characteristics make 
this not only a heavy loss to his father, mother and 
family, but the Society and community will also 
greatly miss his example and influence. 





















THOMAS.—Departed this life Fourth month 2d, 


1877, Sarah, wife of the late Jonathan Thomas, in 
the 68th year of her age ; a member of Green Plain 
Monthly Meeting. Her disease was of a very linger- 
ing character, and she bore her sufferings with 
Christian patience and seemed favored with an 
abiding faith in the precious promise, “I will never 
leave nor forsake those who put their trust in me.” 
She quietly and peacefully passed away. 
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TREES AND PLANTS IN FLOWER IN THE 


PARK, FIFTH MONTH 14TH. 


Among the interesting trees just coming 
into flower is the pecan nut, Carya oliveefor- 
mis, a native of the Valley of the Mississippi. 
Although it does not exist in a wild state so 
far north, it bears our winter very well. There 
is a handsome tree of this kind between the 
Coates street entrance to the Park and the 
steamboat landing. It was probably planted 
there when the late Mr. Pratt—under whose 
management many rare and curious trees 
were introduced—owned the property. The 
tree might easily be mistaken for an ordinary 
hickory, but the fruit is different, being 
smooth, oval, oblong aud pointed, much the 
shape of an olive, from which it took its 
name. 

Carya alba, the common shellbark, grows 
just north of Sedgley, and may be readily 
distinguished by the scaly bark of the trunk. 
The fruit of this is sweet and palatable, and 
the walls are very thin. Carya tomentosa 
(Mocker nut, or white heart hickory), with 
large nuts, and a very thick husk and thick 
walls, but pleasant tasted, is one of the most 
common species. 

Carya porcina, pignut or broom hickory, 
has oval or pear shaped frui!, with a thin 
husk and thin shell, and Carya amara, bitter 
nut or swamp hickory, has the fruit nearly 
globular, but with a thin husk and shell. The 
two last species have bitter fruit, but it varies 
much on different trees of the same species. 

On tine lawn near Sedgely is a magnificent 
specimen of Madeira nut, Juglans Regia, 
wrongly called English walnut, for it is not 
a native ot Eagland any more than of this 
country. 

Juglans nigra, black walnut, and Juglans 
Cinerea, white walnut, are both abundant. 
The fruit of all these is edible, and the wood 
is much used by cabinetmakers and others, 
whilst the bark of the last is a mild cathartic 
said to be very efficacious in habitual cunsti- 
pation of the bowels, dysentery and other 
complaints. It is also employed as a domes- 
tic remedy in intermittent and remittent 
fevers. Juglandin, the active principle, is 
sometimes used, but oftener’ the solid or the 
fluid extract. 

Of the oaks which are now coming in 
flower there are a number of native species 
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of natural growtb, but the laudable efforts 
of the Park Commissioners to introduce all 
the species of oak which will endure our cli- 
mate, asa memorial of the eminent botanist 
Michaux, has already increased the number 
of oaks to such an extent that I am entirely 
unable to enumerate them. Of those native 
to the soil I may mention the white oak, 
Quercus Alba, the rock chestnut oak, Quer- 
cus prinus, variety Monticola, the Willow 
oak, Quercus phellos, with linear entire 
leaves; Spanish oak, Quercus falcata, the 
Scarlet oak, Quercus coccinea and its variety, 
tinctoria ; the Quercitron, whose bark is ex- 
tensively used in dying; the red oak, Quer- 
cus rubra, which has the largest acorn of any 
of our species, seated in shallow saucer- 
shaped cups; and the pin oak, Quercus pa- 
lustris, which gets its name from the marks 
left by the dead branches on the trunk, look- 
ing as if wooden pins had been driven in it. 
The Dogwood, Cornus Florida, makes a 
beautiful show along the borders of the 
woods, but some of my young readers may 
not be aware that the flowers are not white 
but yellow. The flowers are very minute, 
divided throughout in fours, in a close 
cluster, which is surrounded by a four-leaved 
involucre (an outer covering to a cluster of 
flowers). In this case each flower has its 
separate calyx, and the whole in its earlier 
stage is enclosed in thisinvolucre. This pro- 
tects the flowers through the winter, and as 
soon as the proper season arrives they enlarge, 
and assume the white color, which renders the 
tree so showy at this season. The flowers are 
succeeded by oval drupes, which contain a 
two celled and two seeded stone. The clus- 
ters of scarlet fruit render the tree very orna- 
mental in August and September. In this 
species the buds are formed in the latter part 
of the summer, before the fruit is ripe. Its 
bark is tonic and astringent, and has been 
used as a substitute for quinine in the treat- 
ment of intermittent fevers. Its virtues are 
said to reside in a proximate principle named 
cornine, somewhat analogous to quinine. 
When Kalm visited this country, over a hun- 
dred years ago, he says that the people had 
such faith in its virtues, that ‘“‘ when the cat- 
tle fali down in the spring for want of 
strength, the people tie a branch of this tree 
on their neck, thinking it will help them.” 
Although this custom has passed away, the 
use of the plant in regular practice has in- 
creased. 
Another smal! tree, well worthy of notice, 
is the English bird cherry, Cerassus padus, 
which is in flower just by the observatory in 
the East Park. The flowers are borne in long 
drooping racemes, of a pure white color, and 
the foliage is so bright and the habit of the 












tree so neat,as to excite universal admira- 
tion. 


Specimens of a weeping cherry on the 


plateau at Lemon Hill are more curious than 
handsome. 
which this is a variety. 


I do not know the species of 


The European ash, Fraxinus Excelsior, al- 


though a handsome tree when young, soon 
loses its beauty, at least in this country ; and, 
instead of being a stately tree, as its name, 
excelsior, would imply, it is far inferior in its 
growth to either Fraxinus Americana, the 
American or white ash, or Fraxinus pubes- 
cens, the red ash, which are both large and 


valuable trees. Fraxinus Sambucifolia, 
black ash, water ash, grows along the margin 
of the river, and is not so stately a tree as the 
others, and its timber is not so valuable. 

The buttonwood or American plane, Plata- 
nus Occidentalis, is a tree of stately but ir- 
regular growth, and its beauty is much im- 
paired by some disease, or by the sudden 
changes of temperature in the spring, which 
kills all the terminal shoots, after, which 
numerous small branches start below the in- 


jured part, giving the tree a ragged and un- 


sightly appearance. Scarcely a tree in this 
vicinity is exempt from this deformity, no 
matter what the exposure. I am not certain 
whether the disease affects the trees in other 
parts of the country or not. 

Platanus Orientalis, the Oriental plane tree, 
of which there are some fine specimens in the 
East Park, is entirely clear of this complaint, 
and is a much more graceful tree. 

One of the handsomest of our wood flowers 
is the Geranium maculatum, spotted gerani- 
um, or cranesbill, which has large purple 
flowers and hairy, roundish leaves, deeply 
cleft into three or five wedge shaped divisions. 
The root is large and powerfully astringent, 
and is occasionally used in medicine. 

Geranium pusillum, small flowered gerani- 
um, with leaves, much the same shape, and 
pale purple or white flowers, is plentiful on 
the rocks at Lemon Hill, near the boat houses. 
This is an introduced species, but the former 
is a native of this country. This is an inter- 
esting genus, named by Linnzus from Geros, 
the crane, from the resemblence of the long 
awns or bristle-shaped tips of the carpels or 
fruit to the beak of that bird. This genus 
formerly included nearly all the so-called 
geraniums of cultivation, but as the plants 
became better known, L’Heritier found it 
necessary to divide it into three genera, the 
other two being Erodium, from erodias, a 
heron, and Pelargonium, from pelargos, a 
stork, thus still carrying out Linnzeus’ idea of 
the awns of the fruits resembling the beaks 
of these birds. To the best genus, pelargoni- 
um, almost all the cultivated species of gera- 
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nium belong, although common usage gives 
the name of geranium to all the sweet scented 
tribe, such as the rose, nutmeg, and apple, as 
well as the large section of zonale, and also 
the ivy leaved ; and restricts the name Pelar- 

onium to one section, the Lady Washington, 
whilst botanically they are all Pelargoniums. 
Recent botanists have included the genus ox- 
alis in the order geraniacee, though it was 
formerly considered a separate order. Of 
this genus the best known are oxalis stricta, 
yellow wood sorrel, which is in flower through 
the Park. It is a very variable plant, fre- 
quently flowering when only two or three 
inches high, but often becoming prostrate 
and rooting at the joints. The flowers are 
bright yellow, and the leaves ternate (com- 
posed of three-leaf leaflets), much like com- 
mon clover. Oxalis violacea, violet wood 
sorrel, is more restricted to the borders of 
woods. It has tuberous roots, with numerous 
leaves epringing direct from them, and the 
pale violet flowers on a scape or naked stem. 

Arenaria serpyllifolia, thyme leaved sand- 
wort, is common on the dry banks about 
Lemon Hill. It isa small hairy plant two 
to six inches high, with small ovate sessile 
leaves and white flowers. 

Veronica serpyllifolia, thyme-leaved speed- 
well, is abundant in similar situations, and 
grows about the same height, but the flowers 
are white or pale blue, with darker stripes. 
Its flowers have but two stamens, and the 
seeds are contained in a flat obcordate pod 
(heart-shaped, but attached by the point). 
Veronica peregrina, neck weed, is a more erect 
species, growing with the last, and has small 
white flowers and smooth oblong or linear 
leaves. It took its name, neckweed, from 
having formerly had some reputation for the 
cure of scrofula. Field speedwell, Veronica 
agrestis, is a small, hairy species, common in 
cultivated grounds. The leaves are nearly 
round and crenate (scolloped). These have 
re all been introduced from Europe, 

ut are perfectly naturalized. 

Wild sarsaparilla, Aralia nudicaulis, is 
common in the rich, rocky woods, and bears 
its flowers in round umbels on short, naked 
scapes, which spring from a short, woody 
rootstock at the surface of the ground, with 
the single leaf, which is compound, having 
three primary divisions, each with five ovate- 
pointed leaflets. The roots, which are several 
feet long and somewhat aromatic, are used as 
a substitute for the true sarsaparilla. 

Aralia trifolia (dwarf ginseng), ground 
nut, is a diminutive species, growing in moist 
shady woods. The root is a small round 
tuber. The flowers are dicecious (staminate 
and pistillate on separate plants), and are 
succeeded by a small greenish yellow -berry. 


It has three to five leaves at the top of the 
stalk, and these are ternately divided. 

Ornithogalum nutans, a species of the Star 
of Bethlehem, has been found on the hillside 
at Ormiston, and has probably run wild from 
the old’ garden. The Star of Bethlehem 
(Ornithogalum umbellatum), has become a 
great pest in the rich pasture lands through- 
out the Park, and this is said to increase with 
the same rapidity by its small bulbs, like 
garlic. The umbellatum has its flowers in 
umbellate clusters, whilst in the nutans the 
flowers are in racemes (scattered along the 
scape on short peduncles) and drooping, from 
which circum tance it gets its name nutant, 
nodding. It isa native of Italy. 

° ~ Isaac Burk. 





From the Great South, by Edward King. 
THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


“ The Indian Territory is, to its inhabitants, 
and to the Government of the United States, 
at this present writing, a problem. The 
area of 52,780,000 acres has as yet scarcely 
population enough to make a city of tenth 
rank. The estimated numbers of the tribes 
scattered over the vast plains and among the 
mountains, are as follows: Cherokees, 17,- 
500; Choctaws, 17,000; Creeks, 13,500; 
Chickasaws, 5,500 ; Seminoles, 2,500 ; Osages, 
3,500; Sacs and Foxes, 468 ; Snawnees, 670; 
Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 3,390; Confeder- 
ate Peorias, 170; Eastern Shawnees, 80; 
Wyandottes, 150; Quapaws, 236; Senecas, 
188. And this little band of 65,000 people 
is so separated by great distances, unabridged 
by railways, and by barriers of language and 
custom, that there is hardly any intercourse 
between tribes. The land lies waste because 
there are not hands enough to hold the 
plough, and the country remains a wilderness 
because the Indian jealously refuses to allow 
the white man to make it blossom as the rose. 

“There is something pathetic in the resolu- 
tion with which the Indian clings to this 
Territory, the very last of his strongholds. 
His race and his history are soon to be inex- 
tricably miugled with that of the white men, 
whom he still considers as intruders; and 
while he recognizes the inevitable fate at- 
tending him and his possessions, he fiercely 
repulses any attempt at a compromise. 

“ He now stands firm by the treaty stipula- 
tions; for the treaties made in 1837 by the 
Government of the United States with the 
various tribes east of the Mississippi, giving 
them the ‘Indian Territory’ on condition 
that they should move into it and occupy it, 
were comprehensive and binding. The 
Osages had been the virtual owners of these 
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immense tracts of land until the advent of 
the white man, but to-day have almost en- 
tirely disappeared. 

“A patent in fee simple was given to the 
Cherokees in 1837, while the other tribes hold 
their lands under treaty stipulations. From 
1837 to 1845 the task of removing the various 
tribes from their homes east of the Missis- 
sippi went on, and with the unwillingness of 
the Seminoles to migrate came the Florida 
war.’ In the treaties it was provided, that 
the five distinctive tribes, the Cherokees, 
Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks and Seminoles, 
should hold the lands of the Territory as 
homes for ever. They, in their turn, have al- 
lowed smaller tribes to make homes among 
them. In 1866, the Delawares and Shaw- 
nees, of Kansas, agreed thereafter, to live in 
the Cherokee Nation and to give up their 
own nationality, adding the funds resulting 
from the sale of their Jands in Kansas to the 
annuities of the Cherokees. 

“The annuities of the various nations in 
the Territory arise from their sales of lands 
in the past; those of the Cherokees amount 
to about $350,000 yearly; of the Choctaws, 
$250,000; the Creeks, 175,000; the Chicka- 
saws, $100,000; and the Seminoles, $10,000. 
The various treaties were all revised and re- 
newed in 1866—following on the treaty of 
peace made at Fort Smith, at the close of the 
late war. 

“The Indians of the Territory of to-day 
are, therefore, just as securely vested with the 
control of the Territory as against its settle- 
ment by white men as they were in 1837, and 
they manifest no more disposition to yield 
their claims then they did a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

“ The Cherokees have naturally made the 
greatest advances in civilization and are at 
present the most powerful of all the tribes in 
the Territory. They have a ruling voice in 
matters that concern the general polity of the 
nations or tribes of the Territory, and their 
manners and customs are better known to the 
outside world than are those of any other 
tribe. 

“Their general status is not below that of 
the white frontiersman. They are industrious 
and capable argriculturists, and understand 
the care of stock better than any other peo- 
ple in the Southwest. They live remote from 
each other—on farms, which, it is true, they 
hold in common, yet to which there is an 
individual and perpetual right of occupancy. 
All the land is vested in the Nation, a man 
may sell his improvements and buildings— 
but not the land. joint action in regard to land, etc. 

“ The Indians throughout the Territory are| “This superb country, unquestionably one 
not, as arule, farmers in any proper sense, as | of the most fertile on the globe, is a constant 
they raise simply what they need; this, how-| source of torment to the white men of the 





ever, is because there is no market for sur- 
plus produce. The government originally 
supplied them with capital ; they do not real- 
ize the advantages of gain, they simply de- 
sire. to ‘make a living.’ Throughout :he 
various nations there is an utter neglect of 
internal improvements. An Indian highway 
is as difficult as the road up Vesuvius, and 
none of the magnificent rivers were bridged 
before the advent of the Missouri, Kansss and 
Texas railway. 

“The ‘Indian Agents,’ who are appointed 
directiy by the President, and who, residing 
among the different tribes, are properly the 
interpreters of all the treaties, have charge of 
the annuities, and make the annual reports— 
usually have much influence with the Indian 
chiefs, and of late years, some few improve- 
ments have been introduced at their sugges- 
tion. The person of an agent is always 
respected, and as a rule, his word is law. The 
government of the Cherokees, as well as that 
of the other principal nations in the Ter- 
ritory, corresponds in a large degree to 
those of our States. The Cherokees elect a 
‘principal’ and second chief for terms of 
four years. They also have an upper and 
lower house of the Legislature, the former 
continuing in power four, and the latter two 
years. Bills, or acts, are regularly intro- 
duced and passed through the various read- 
ings, to be engrossed, as in other legislative 
assemblies. There is a supreme court, with 
three judges, and there are also district judges 
and sher:ffs. 

“At Tahlequah, the capital, the annual 
sessions of the legislature are held in the 
council house, beginning in November, and 
lasting thirty daye. The legislators are paid 
out of the annuities of the nation. Tahle- 
quah is an average town of the Southwest, 
with nothing especially denoting its Indian 
origin. The Choctaws and Creeks have the 
same general form of government. The 
Creeks are a fine people; their women are 
handsome, and their men generally brave and 
honest. The Seminoles have vested their ex- 
ecutive authority in twenty-four chiefs, all of 
whom are controlled and directed by a 
‘ principal,’ who is an absolute autocrat, hay- 
ing an irrefragable veto power. All the 
tribes or nations join in a general council 
provided for by the treaty of 1866, and it is 
presided over by the Superintendent of In- 
dian Affairs for the Southern Superinten- 
dency. At this council, only such matters 
are legislated upon as are of comity between 
the nations—the rendition of criminals, the 
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border, in whom the spirit of speculation is 
very strong. The hardy citizen of the South- 
west bears no ill-will towards the various In- 
dian tribes, but it irritates him to see such 
vast tracts of land lying idle. He longs to 
be admitted to the Territory with the same 
privileges granted Indians, viz.: the right to 
occupy and possess all the land they may 
fence in, and to claim all that remains un- 
fenced within a quarter of a mile on either 
' side of their fenced lots. He is tantalized 
with visions of the far-spreading, flower be- 
N spangled prairies, the fertile hills, the rich 
quarries, mines and valley lands. He burns 
; to course at free will over the grazing regions 
where even the Indians raise such fine stock. 
And now that the railroad has entered a pro- 













test against continued exclusiveness on the 
part of the Indians, he thunders at the north- 
; ern and southern entrances of the Territory, 
and will not be quiet. 
“The war of the rebellion was most dis- 
' astrous to the Indians of this Territory, who 
most unwisely permitted themselves to be 
f drawn into the quarrel, most of them taking 
f art with the South, and the others remain- 
ing loyal to the Union. The latter being the 
weaker party suffered terribly in the civil 
strife which ensued, and many thousands 
} were compelled to seek a refuge in Kansas. 
Out of a large party of Creeks led by their 
aged chief Opothleholu, more than a thousand 
men, women and children perished from cold 
; and hunger in their winter journey, pursued 
as they were by their ruthless enemies under 
4 
\ 
















the command of Geueral Pike. 

“‘ Before the war, the Indians were rich in 
stock, and it was not uncommon for a stock 
raiser to possess 15,000 head of cattle. But 
when the war came the total destruction of 
this stock ensued. Hundreds of thousands of 
the beasts were stolen and taken into the 
neighboring States ; both armies fed from the 
herds; and so great was the consequent dis- 
tress among the Indians, that the general 
government appropriated money for the pur- 
chase of new stock, and now it is supposed 
the tribes have nearly as many cattle as be- 
fore the war. 

* After the war, the Cherokees invited the 
missions and their schools to return to the 
Territory, and the other tribes followed their 
example. There are, however, very few 
buildings designed especially for public wor- 
ship, and religious meetings are usually held 
in the school houses. 

‘‘The common schools among the Chero- 
kees were established by the Legislature in 
1867. There are schools set apart for colored 
children, but no spirit of exclusion is now 
manifested; for the Indians, when the war 
closed and they emancipated their slaves, at 
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once placed them onthe same basis with 
themselves. Once in two years a superinten- 
dent of schools is chosen, and hé appoints a 
board of directors for each school. The dis- 
trict schools are mainly taught by women, 
and those pupils who desire more than an 
elementary education are sent to colleges in 
the South and West. The Choctaws support 
forty youths aud twenty maidens in institu- 
tions at Louisville and other southern cities, 
Various influences are gradually doing away 
with the desire to retain the Indian language 
in the schools. The Seminoles have a mission- 
ary boarding school under the charge of the 
Presbyterian church. This little tribe is im- 
proving as rapidly in material wealth and in 
education, as any other in the Territory.” 





THE SOLITARY WORSHIPPER. 


A single member of the Society of Friends in Boston is 
said to have gone to their place of worship for some years 
after all his fellow-worshippers were dead. 

Alone and silent there he sat, 
Within the house of prayer; 

Where once with him his brethren met, 
In silent worship there. 

They all had gone; the young and old 
Were gathered to the dead; 

He saw no more their friendly looks, 
He heard no more their tread. 

Yet still he loved, as came the day, 
,When they were wont to meet, 

To tread the old familiar way, 
And take his ’customed seat. 

Plain was the place, an humble hall, 
In which he sat alone; 

The show of forms, the pride of art, 
To him were all unknowa. 

No organ pealed its solemn notes, 
No choir the stillness broke, 

No preacher read the sacred page, 
Or to his hearer spoke. 

He needed not those outward things 
To wake the reverent mind, 

For other ends than such as this, 
They seemed to him designed. 

In silence, gathered to himself, 
The Spirit he implored, 

And without speech, or outward sign, 
The Father he adored. 

And to his mind was opened then 
The meaning of the word, 

“ Ask and receive,” “‘ seek ye and find,” 

The Spirit of the. Lord. 

That Spirit strengthened and consoled, 
And gave him inward sight ; 

And on his lonely darkened path 
It threw a heavenly light. 

No more alone! For he had come 
To Zion’s holy hill, 

The city of the Living God, 
The saints and angels fill. 

The elders there, with silver locks, 
The sisters’ modest grace, 

The young in all their innocence, 
With glory filled the place. 

No cloud of sorrow or of care 
A soul had ever known, 

That in that happy band he saw, 
Nor felt it e’er alone. 
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Their looks of peace, and love unchanged 
Assured his trembling soul, 
And bade him banish every fear, 
And every doubt control. 
With them again as when on earth 
He held communion sweet, 
And by their sympathy was made 
For heaven’s own worship meet. 


J. ¥. 
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FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 





JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER’S POEM. 


Among their graven shapes to whom 
Thy civic wreaths belong, 

O, city of his love! make room 
For one whose gift was song. 


Not his the soldier’s sword to wield, 
Nor his the helm of state, 

Nor glory of the stricken field, 
Nor triumph of debate. 


In common ways, with common men, 
He served his race and time, 

As well as if his clerkly pen 
Had never danced to rhyme. 


If, in the thronged and noisy mart, 
The Muses found their son, 
Could any say his tuneful art 
A duty left undone? 


He toiled and sang; and year by year 
Men found their homes more sweet, 

And through a tenderer atmosphere 
Looked down the brick-walled street. 


The Greek’s wild onset Wall street knew, 
The Red King walked Broadway ; 

And Alnwick Castle’s roses blew 
From Palisades to Bay. 


Fair City by the Sea! upraise 
His vail with reverent hands; 
And mingle with thy own the praise 
And pride of other lands. 


Let Greece his fiery lyric breathe 
Above her hero-urns ; 

And Scotland, with her holly, wreathe 
The flower he culled for Burns. 


O, stately stand thy palace walls, 
Thy tall ships ride the seas ; 
To-day thy poet’s name recalls 
A prouder thought than these. 


Not less thy pulse of trade shall beat, 
Nor less thy tall fleets swim, 

That shaded square and dusty street 
Are classic ground through him. 


Alive, he loved, like all who sing, 
The echoes of his song ; 

Too late the tardy meed we bring, 
The praise delayed so long. 


Too late, alas!—Of all who knew 
The living man, to-day 

Before his unvailed face, how few 
Make bare their locks of gray! 


Our lips of praise must soon be dumb, 
Our grateful eyes be dim; 

O, brothers of the days to come, 
Take tender charge of him! 





New hands the wires of song may sweep, 
New voices challenge fame ; 

But let no moss of years o’er-creep 
The lines of Halleck’s name. 
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THE FIRST “TEE-TOTAL”’ PLEDGE IN ENG- 
LAND. 


While so much attention is given to the 
Temperance movement, a few facts about the 
origin of the “ Tee-total” pledge may come 
fitly in place. In England as well as in this 
country the advocates of the cause were very 
active half a century ago. Societies were 
formed and “ pledges” signed. The move- 
ment in England was, if not absolutely be- 
gun, very largely promoted by “Seven Men 
of Preston,” all working men, who gave 
themselves to the work with a heartiness 
which arose from experience and conviction. 
One of these men, Joseph Livesey, is still liv- 
ing, or was quite recently, in or near Preston, 
and if living he is in his eighty-eighth year. 
Mr. Livesey was never a victim to the habit 
of intemperance. Very soon a new pledge 
was prepared, the first signers of which were 
the ‘Seven Men” above referred to. The 
new pledge interdicted all liquors of an in- 
toxicating character. The actual origin of 
the word “ tee-total ” is said to have been as 
follows: One Richard Turner, who spoke 
fluently and coined words when the genuine 
would not come to him fast enough, declared, 
in a public meeting, that no half measures 
would answer. “ Nothing,” he said, “ would 
do but the te-te-total.” And thence came the 
word. 

Other accounts have been given, but if this 
be not the true one, another charge is to be 
made against the veracity of tombstones, for 
the word-coiner sleeps under a stone on which 
is inscribed: “ Beneath this stone are de- 
posited the remains of Richard Turner, author 
of the word ‘ Tee-total,’ as applied to absti- 
nence from all intoxicating liquors, who de- 
parted this life on the 27th day of October, 
1846, aged 56 years.” 


ITEMS. 


Ir is stated that the circulation of foreign news- 


papers in France will only be permitted after a 
minute censorship. 





Some days ago an American Branch of the “In- 
ternational Association for the Exploration and 
Civilization of Africa” was formed in the city of 
New York, and a committee appointed to select two 
delegates to participate in the deliberation of the 


principal Society at its meeting in Brussels next 
month. 


Tue Coast Survey Office is now fitting out two 
parties to complete the survey of thecoast of Maine. 
The first party will be under Lieutenant Moser, U. 
S. Navy, on the steamer Endeavor, and the other 
under Lieutenant Hawley, U. 8. Navy, on the 
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schooner Ernest. Another party is being fitted out 
for the purpose of making off-shore tidal current 
observations in that locality, and will be under 
Acting Master Robt. Platt, of the Navy, with the 
schooner Drift.— Washington Star. 


Constant skirmishes are taking place between 
the Turks and the Russians, and there have been 
some sharply contested engagements. The Beriin 
correspondent of the London 7/imes announces “ that 
during the past few weeks measures have been 
adopted for the gradual mobilization of the whole 
Russian army to crush Turkey by superior strength.” 

Seven hundred Jews, deprived of a livelihood by 
the closing of the navigation of the Danube, desti- 
tute, houseless and almost starving, in Widdin, have 
taken refuge under the walls of the fortress in fear 
of a bombardment. 


PRESEKVATION OF Ice IN THE Sicx-Room.—Dr 
Gamgee, in the Lancet, suggests a good method of 
preserving ice in smail quantity for a considerable 
time at the bed-sice of a sick person. This prac- 
tice is to cut a piece of flannel about nine inches 
square, and secure it by ligature round the mouth 
of an ordinary tumbler, so »s to leave a cup-shaped 
depression of flannel within the tumbler to about 
half its depth. In the flannel cup so constructed, 
pieces of ice may be preserved for many hours—all 
the longer if a piece of flannel from four to five 
inches square be used as a loose cover to the ice- 
cup. Cheap flannel, with comparatively open 
meshes, is preferable, as the water easily drains 
through it, and the ice is thus kept quite dry. 
When good flannel with close texture is employed, 
a small hole must be made in the bottom of the 
flannel cup, othe: wise it holds the water and facili- 
tates the melting of the ice.—Jop. Sci. Monthly. 


A very remarkable ecclesiastical transaction has 
been consummated, under the administration of 
Bishop Huntington. This is nothing less than the 
reception into the Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the German church of St. Joseph’s, Rome, N. Y., 
formerly related to the Roman Catholic Church. 
The congregation had become dissatisfied with that 
connection, and, in some ignorance of the position 
of the Episcopal Church, applied to Bishop Hunt- 
ington for admission thereto. This was two years 
ago. Bishop Huntington responded to the applica- 


tion by inviting its makers to a closer aquaintance 
with the doctrine and polity of his church, and by 
extending to them some instruc tion as to the pre- 
tensions and errorsof Romanism. A few months 
since, so rapidly did the course of their enlighten- 
ment progress, they began to hold services after the 
order of the fpiscopal Courch, in the German lan- 
guage; a suitable rector was found for them; they 
were carefully indoctrinated in the Scriptures ; the 
paraphernalia of the Roman Church were little by 
little removed; and finally written engagements of 
conformity were signed by the congregation, and 
the transfer was completed.— Episcopal Recorder. 
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“NOTICES. 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN SIXTH MONTH. 


1st, Nottingham, Deer Creek. 
2d, White Water, Richmond, Indiana. 
4th, Centre, Dunning’s Creek, Pa. 
Prairie Grove, Prairie Grove, Iowa. 
7th, Salem, Salem, N. J. 
llth, Genesee Y. M., Farmington, N. Y. 
14th, Haddonfield Q. M., Medford, N. J. 
2ist, Fisbing Creek Half-Yea s, Pa. 
27th, Scipio Q. M., Deruyter, N. Y. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


6th mo. 3d, Reading, Pa, 2 P.M. 
Middletown, Del. co., Pa., 3 P.M. 
Penn’s Neck, N J, 10 A.M. 
10ib, Centredale, lowa, 3 P.M. 
17th, Valley, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Ridge, Va., 11 A.M. 
Back Creek, 4 P.M. 





Friends’ Historical Association will hold its next 
stated meeting at 820 Spruce street, on Fourth-day 
evening, Sixth month 6th, at 8 o’clock. All who 
feel an interest are welcome. 

Ws. J. Jenks, President. 

N. E. Janney, Clerk. 

Social gathering in the Monthly Meeting parlor, 
1520 Race street, on every Sixth-day evening, a 
committee being in attendance to make the ac- 
quaintance and introduce Friends, 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fifth month 28th, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 















PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 


Wueat is dull and prices are droop- 
ing. Oats are rather lower. Butter is 
in fair demand for prime grass, at re- 


Roberts & Bros. 














Ad. ..cccccccee --10634@107 Delaware avenue. duced prices. Large shipments render 
U. 8. 43 10724@ 10734 | Subject to Market fluctuations. correct quoting rather difficult. There 
U. 8. 41% 0834@ | Butter, Prints, perlb. 26@ 30| have been light receipts of « ggs, which 
U. 8. 6s ° 2512@ 125% Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 15@ 18/| causes an inc-eased demana, Sprin 
State 6s 2d series... 103 @ South Ohio & Ind... “ 16@ 17| chickens must be extra good to find 
State 6s 3d series...........0.0+ 1114@ N. Y. State Firsins, “ 22@ 24| ready sale. Dried fruits continue very 
—_ 5s new loau..... me = rs aone.-weem, PET COZ... ..0000 ° @ 14} dull. 

EF OB ROW eeccevevcccccesscocceeees 13% ESLEIN, CXtIA........ee0e0 @ 12! In the retail markets, i i 
Lehigh Valley R R 7s........19 @ Poultry—Chickens, per lb. 14@ 16 | butter brings 35 to 40 ao Dogme anew 
Penna RR g Mm 658 Feeeess eevee 10634@ Spring ” 15@ 17/ can be had for 30 cents per pound. 
West Chester R. R. 7s..........109 @ Live Fowls “ 11@ 12) Eggs in farmers’ hands range from 18 
Pa& N Y Canal & R R 7s.....1094@ Lard, primme,.......-secseere eoveee 11@ 11% | to 22 cents per doz. Spring chickens, 
Lehigh Navigation 6s "84.....101_ @102_ | Live Calves, prime milch 30 to 35 cents per pound. Lamb, 20 to 

“ - 6s g ID... B6YG@®@ O7Y4 | _ PET lD-seereesserserersecsseneesenees 30 cents, according to cut and quality. 
Del & Bound Brook R R is.. 974@ | Live Pigs ... eine Early vegetables are plenty, nak straw- 
Lehigh Navigation.............. 1744@ 19% | Live Cattle....... berries of fine size and quality are com- 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 31 @ 34% | Prime Shee 44@ ing in at very moderate prices. 

Reading Railroad... ............ 114@ 12 | Spring Lambs, ee head...... 3 00@ 600) Hayanp Straw Market.—During the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad..... 29 @ 323¢ | Potatoes, pch blows, per bbl 3 50@ 3 75 | past week there were weighed and sold 
United Railroads of N. J.....1294@1314% Western rose, « 3 50@ 3 75 | 286 loads of hay and 97 loads of straw 
North Penna R. R............. 43 @ Apples, choice, per bbl........ 4 50@ 5 £0/| at the Farmer's Market, at an average 
a — RR. R.. e 17 ia pee crate..... owe eee peat: Prime Timothy, $1 15@$1 25; 
ila Nat Benk........... eves 178 Tomatoes, per crate...... eee mixed, $1 00@$1 10; 55@7 ; 
Girard Nat Bank..............0+ 638 @ Cucumbers, per crate per 100 he oe + eae 
Nat Bk Nortnern Liberties..133 @ Dried Peaches, pared, per lb 12 @ 15 A CALIFORNIA correspondent of the 
American Buttonhole......... 17 @17% 4 unpared, “ 10@ 11 Phila. /nquirer writes: * Our crop pros- 
Penna Salt Mfg Co....... «+ 65 @ 68 Flour, fancy br’ds, per bbl...10 00@12 00 pects are, indeed, very unpromising. 
Ins Co of N America........... 313%4@ 31% | N. Y. Fa tory cheese, per lb 12 @ 14 | The season has been unusually dry. 
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